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THE 

BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYEK 

+c i :+■ 

ANUALE AD USUM SARUM. 

Late XIV or early XV century manuscript. 

This beautiful, illuminated manuscript in 

s-^ i*i i* 1 1 i r a Tb liaun & to holdai 

Gothic hand is a Manual, or book or occa- f rom yis jayfortinmd 
sional offices from the Sarum use. From such f or i I}M " c fi r wm fi r 

... . . . . . ricnere for porcrc in 

sources and other Latin service books or the <s- in lulthe.” 

great Diocese of Salisbury (Sarum), much of the Book of 
Common Prayer was formed.They,with the Uses princi¬ 
pally ofYork and Hereford, constituted an English Liturgy 
with a distinct character of its own. 

The one English passage in the Latin text has changed 
little in five centuries: “I take ye to my wedded hosebound 
to liaun. & to holden from yis day forthward for bettere 
for wors for richere for porerc in syknesse & in helthe,” 
and again,“Wyth yis ryng I ye wedde & yis gold & silver 
I ye geve and wyth my body I ye worschepe.” 

Delicately unusual is the use of apple green in certain 
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capital letters in the manuscript, each embellished with a 
grotesque, unchurchly face. A signature, no doubt the 
scribe’s, appears boldly in the middle of a page at the end 
of the Offices of the Dead—“Hankok,’’curiously enough. 
The marginal corrections made by the scribe and checked 
and initialed evidently by someone in authority are rare 
in a liturgical manuscript of this period. 


+C II D* 


EDWARD VI 

(1537-1553) 

The First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI 
jrp 1 

“And further, that the 
people by daily hearyng of 
holy scripture read in the 
Churche should continue 
allyeprcfaetnore&morein 
the knowlege of God .. 


T HE Booke of the Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacramentes,and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Churche: 
after the Use of the Churche of England. London: Edward 
Whitchurch, May, 1549 . 

By Whitsunday, which fell on June 9 in 1549 , the first 
“Booke of the Common Prayer” was brought into use 
throughout the realm of Edward VI—a single service book 
in the English tongue, from which, as Cranmer’s great 
preface put it, the people“should continuallye profite.” 
For its sources it reached back many years and in many 
directions; its conception was in the reign of Henry VIII; 
and its actual creation,by“the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and certain of the most learned and discreet bishops, and 
other learned men of the realm,’’took place during the 
brief reign of the young King Edward. 

The first issue appeared on March 7 , followed in the 
next few months by several others. Its preface, by Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, still dignifies the 
Anglican Prayer Book of today. On the final page of the 
first edition, so that the purchase of the Book might not 
be a burden to any parish, the King’s Majesty, on the“ad- 
vyse of his moste dearc Uncle the Lorde Protector and 
other Inis highness Counsell,’’set the price, unbound, at not 
more than two shillings and twopence. 
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4 [ III D* 

T HE Boke of Common Prciier,and Administration of the Sacra- 
mentes, and Other Rites and Ceremonies in the Churche ofEng- 
lande. London: Richard Grafton, 1552. 

Here, in the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, is the 
famous“Black Rubric/’relating to the Doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, an essential point of difference between the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic faiths. After sanctioning 
the practice of kneeling in the Communion, the rubric con¬ 
tinues: “Leste yet the same kneelyng nryghte be thought 
or taken otherwyse, we dooc declare that it is not ment 
thereby, that anye adoration is doone, or oughte to bee 
doone, eyther unto the Sacramentall bread or wyne bod- 
clye received, or unto any reall and essenciallpresence...” 

The “Black Rubric,” wliich was passed by the King in 
Council, but from lack of time not sanctioned by Parlia¬ 
ment, was added after the book went to press. In some 
copies it appears alone on an inserted leaf. Here it is printed 
fourth among the final rubrics, or directions, of the Com¬ 
munion Service. 

IV n-k 

T HE Boohe of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra- 
mentcs & Other Rites & Ceremonies in the Church ofEnghnde. 
London: RichardJugge&JohnCawood [1570]. 
The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI was abolished 
when it had been in use but twelve months, by the acces¬ 
sion of Queen Mary and the restoration of Catholic wor¬ 
ship. Six months after the accession of Elizabeth in 1558, 
came her Act of Uniformity (from which the words in the 
margin are taken),re-establishing Edward’s Book of 1552 
with certain changes, and in 1559 the Elizabethan Prayer 
Book was printed. Numerous issues followed through- 
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The Second Prayer Book 
of Edward vi 
jrp 387 


To render the First 
“more earnest and fit.” 


ELIZABETH I 
(1533-1603) 

The Elizabethan 
Prayer Book 
JRP 3 

“Where at the death of 
our late Soueraigne lorde 
King Edward the sixt, 
there remained one uni' 
forme order of common 
service and Prater... the 
which was repealed and 
taken awaie in the firste 
y ere of the raigne of our 
late Soueraigne Lady 
queue Mary , to thegreatc 
dccaie of the due honour 
of God ...Be it therefore 
enacted...that the saied 
booke...shall stand and 
be... in full force and 
ejfect. if 


out her reign, this of 1570 not containing the Act of Uni- 
formity.The“Black Rubric”of 1552 was dropped from 
the Elizabethan Book. 


4 C V H* 


An Elizabethan 
Latin Prayer Book 
jri* 431 


The 

Thirty'Ninc 
Articles 
j ui* 67 


I IBER Preaim Publicarum,seu Minister'll EcclesiasticxAdministra- 
tionis Sacramentorum ... Colophon,London: Reginald 
Wolfe [1560]. 

It was permitted, according to the original Preface of 
the Prayer Book, that Matins and Evensong might be pri¬ 
vately recited in any language known to those saying the 
Office. In 1560, by Royal Letters Patent, Elizabeth gave 
permission to say the whole of the services, including the 
Eucharist, in Latin, to the Dean and Society of Christ 
Church in Oxford and to Presidents, Wardens, Rectors, 
Masters and Societies of Cambridge, Oxford, Winchester 
and Eton, provision being made also for an English ser¬ 
vice and communion, at least on festivals. All ministers, 
also, were exhorted to use the Latin form privately on 
days when they did not say the public prayers in English. 

The Latin Prayer Book of 1560 diverges somewhat 
from the English Book. 

4 C VI 

ARTICLES Whereupon it was Agreed by the Archbishoppes & 
L \ Bishoppes of Both Provinces and the Whole Cleargie,in the Con- 
JL JL vocation Holden at London in theYere of our Lorde God, 1562, 
According to the Computation of the Churche ofEnglandeJor the Avoiding 
of the Diversities of Opinions, and for the Establishyng of Consent Touching 
TrueReligion. Put Foorth bytheQueenesAucthoritie. Colophon,Lon¬ 
don: Richard Jugge and John Cawood, 1571. 

This copy of the Thirty-Nine Articles, as“agayne ap¬ 
proved” in 1571, is of rare association value. Handwriting 
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plate 3. Title page of first translation into Irish of The Book of Common Prayer, 1608 (Item x). 









































Xh t Communion* 

R PMrtl ftatfoimg tjumblp afo %t tljc mtabra: oft&t 3Ht»e, 
IbaliralttbejloiDrg piai?ct 3 toM&tl)tjS Collect. 

Xmtghtie <54DD,bnto tobom an Deartes? bee 
operand au Defies fenotoen, and front tobom 
no fames are hid: clenfe tlje thoughtes of one 
hearte^bp the tnfpiranonof flip holp fpirite: 
that toe map perfectly lone thee, and toojtheip 
magnifie thP Dolp name:XhJougb ebhftonr xoto.ame* 

'Cbm® all befapra toralme appointed fox tfte mtrofte: toljfcbe 
tofalme enteo,tbeptleO(ball fare^elti tlfeClrarhep Qalifyng. 

Iff. xotochauemerctebponbs* 
nr* bane rnercte dpon bs* 

fif* Xo?def)aueinerctedpoitds» 

Cben tbe pxiefte ftanbpng at ^obbejf bo tftefcall begin. 

<! 5 lo?pdeto 0 odon^* 

cuatbfjs. 

3fnd ftt petrtd peace,good tom fotoardes mem 
We ptaife tljee,toe biefle tbee, toe too^fhfp thee,' toe eric* 
nffe thee, toegeue thanftesto rpeefo? thpgreategunp,!!) 
ILotoe v£>Ot> peauenlp &png, mb the father aimfgfttie. 

& fLojbe the onlp begoetenfomte 3efu Cbnd, £> iLotde 
<5€>2>, Xambe of <5®2>, foime of the father, that tafted 
atoape the fprntesof the too?lde,ha«e tnertie bponbs:thois 
that tafted atoape the fpnnes of hhe tootlde, tecepite our 
p?aper* 

Xhouthat fitted at therfgbte hande of <s»od the father, 
haue mercie Upon bst m thott onelp art hoto, thou oneh>e 
art the fLoide * Xhou ouelpe (o cfthde) totth the holpe 
ctyode, arte mode high* in the glojp of 0od the father* 
amen* 



Cbnubtp:lctt®al!ttmtf bvmto fbe people and faye. 

Xhe^otoebetofthpou. 

Cbe 3 M»ete* 

andtofththPfpdde* 


plate 4. Page from first edition of The Book of Common Prayer, 1549 (Item 11). 


beneath the colophon testifies that “These articles were 
openly published’’in the Church at Conington (Hunting¬ 
donshire), and among the autograph signatures of the 
witnesses are those of Robert Cotton, the famous anti¬ 
quary, and Ills friend William Camden, antiquarian au¬ 
thor of “Britannia.” The date of the manuscript note does 
not appear, but it is known that in 1603 Camden left 
London, on an outbreak of the plague, to visit Cotton in 
Conington. It may well have been then that, upon Cot¬ 
ton’s taking his older friend to service, the two antiquaries 
were called upon to witness the reading of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. 

Elsewhere in the volume, other affidavits bear witness 
to the readin g of the Articles in other churches at earlier 
dates. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles, first agreed upon in 1562, 
are still to be found in the Anglican Prayer Book—and 
in the American Prayer Book, too, although the clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church are not called upon 
to subscribe to them. 

VII 

A BOOKE of Christian Prayers Collected out of the Audit Writers, 
L \ & Best Learned in ourTyme,Worthy to he Read with an Earnest 

JL Y. Mynde of All Christians, in These Daungerous & Troublesome 
D ayes... London: John Daye, 1578. 

Among the collections of private prayers authorized in 
the reign of Elizabeth I, this little book (published first in 
1569) rests its special claim to longevity upon the profuse 
woodcuts “designed in a masterly manner, and delicately 
engraved,” which embellish it. A full-page woodcut of 
the Queen at prayer has led to its being known as “Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book.”On every page elaborate wood- 
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At Conington 
to escape the 
Plague 


JRP4 


“I thought good t<? 
admonish the Christian 
Reader, Because it is 
an easy thing to pray, 
but to pray aright, is a 
thing very difficult.” 


cut borders depict Biblical subjects, a “Dance of Death,” 
or other scenes. 


JRP 87 


JAMES I 
(1566-I625) 

jrp 402 

“Sonif small things 
might rather he 
explained than 
changed” 


The First Irish 
Prayer Book 
jrp 86 


4 C VIII 

T HE Booke of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sac¬ 
raments,&Other Rites & Ceremonies in the Church of England. 
London: Christopher Barker, 1586. 

This volume, printed during the reign of Elizabeth I, 
has been well and piously used. Marginal notations in an 
Elizabethan hand—comments and scriptural quotation— 
bring to life an early and earnest owner. 

ix 3* 

T HE Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sac¬ 
raments, & Other Rites & Ceremonies of the Church of England. 
London: Robert Barker, 1605. 

James I called together the Hampton Court Conference 
in January 1604. Subsequently overriding Puritan objec¬ 
tions that no changes could be made in the Prayer Book 
except by Parliament, James I termed the alterations which 
had been agreed upon after the Conference,“explanations,” 
and in a Proclamation issued on March 5,1604, he author¬ 
ized his “explained” Prayer Book. James based his pro¬ 
cedure on a clause in Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, the 
whole of which Act appears in this early edition of the 
Hampton Court Prayer Book. 

4 [ X 

I E AB HAK na NvrnaightheadhgComhchoidchiond agvs Mheinis- 
draltachta na Sacrameinteadh,maille le Gnathaighchibh agus le 
Hordaighthibhoile,do reireagailse na Safari. [Dublin] John 
Franckton: 1608. 

This first Irish translation of the Book of Common 
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Prayer was printed from a font of Irish type given long 
before, so it is said, to the Irish Protestant divine, John 
O’Kearnagh, by Queen Elizabeth. The text is that of the 
Hampton Court Book and the translator was the Most 
Reverend William Daniel, Archbishop ofTuam. 

4 C XI 

E titurgie Angloise on le Livre des Prims Publiques, de \’Administra¬ 
tion des Sacremens ... London: John Bill, 1616. 

In the reign of James I, the Liturgy was first trans¬ 
lated into the French language. The translator was Pierre 
de Laune,son of a French refugee,and minister of the Wal¬ 
loon Church in Norwich. De Laune had a mind to acquaint 
the French at home with the nature of English religion 
and liturgy, and an eye to an English benefice from King 
James. Disappointed by James, his sole reward came on the 
recommendation of Charles I in the form of an honorary 
degree of D.D. from Cambridge University. 

4 C XII 1 * 

I ITURGIA Inglesa. O Libro del Rezado Publico, de la Admini¬ 
stration de los Sacramentos, y Otros Ritos y Ceremonias... Au- 
^ gustaeTrinobantum [London]: 1617[?]. 

In the reign of James I, John Williams (later Arch¬ 
bishop of York) procured at his own cost the first trans¬ 
lations of the Prayer Book into French and Spanish. It 
has been recorded that, at the time of a proposed match 
between Charles, Prince ofWalcs, and the Infanta of Spain, 
Williams (then prebendary of Hereford) took into his 
house one John Texeda whom he paid to complete a 
translation of the Liturgy into Spanish. The year 1617 is 
the probable date of this first edition. 


“Having translated the 
Booke, I followed it to 
the Pressc with iclousy, 
and daiely attendance, 
to sec it perfected ” 


The First French 
Translation 
JRP 357 

“For recompense for 
translating the English 
Liturgie into French ” 
am honorary D. D. 


The First Spanish 
Translation 
JRP 5 

“When the Eyes of all 
our Kingdom were set 
upon the Infanta of 
Spain .,” 
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CHARLES I 
(1600-1649) 

The First Scottish 
Prayer Book 
jrp 81 

“Foresmuch as We, ever 
since our entrie to the inu 
periall Crown of this our 
ancient Kingdome of Scot' 
land ... have divers times 
recommended to the Arch' 
bishops S’ Bishops here 
the publishing of a pub' 
lickcforme of Service, in 
the worship of God...” 


The 
Arms of the 
Archbishop 
jrp 469 


*C xiii 

T HE Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sac¬ 
raments and Other Parts of Divine Service for the Use of the 
Church of Scotland. Edinburgh: Robert Young, 1637. 
This handsome copy of the First Scottish Prayer Book 
begins with the Proclamation of Charles I, December 12, 
1636, from which the words in marginal note arc taken. 

The Book was compiled between 1633 and 163 6, princi¬ 
pally by John Maxwell, Bishop of Ross, and James Wed- 
derburn, Bishop of Dunblane, with Archbishop Laud as 
the moving force behind it. The variations from the Eng¬ 
lish Prayer Book arc distinctive: changes in arrangement, 
additions, and changes in expressions (as, Presbyter for 
Priest). 

The Scottish Prayer Book influenced somewhat the 
next revision of the English Book of Common Prayer. 
So too, its Communion Office was later to help pattern 
the American and South African Services. But in its own 
country it was without honor.Though graciously done, it 
amounted to an imposition on the Presbyterian Scots, 
caused the first Bishops’ War, and for Charles I was one of 
the first steps along the road to the scaffold. Issued with¬ 
out submission to the General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church, it was immediately rejected, through no lack in 
its own excellence. 

XIV 

A RELATION of the Conference Betweene William Lawd ...& 
Z_\ Mr. Fisher the Jesuite, by the Command of King James... L011- 
JL Jl don: Richard Badger, 1639. 

The Conference of Laud and Fisher took place in 1622, 
in the reign of James I. A publication of Laud’s “Relation,” 
embodying his clearest statement of the Anglican posi- 


tion in matters of faith and dogma, appeared in 1639, re¬ 
stated and enlarged from a first edition of 1624, its lengthy 
introduction addressed to Charles I. This copy of an im¬ 
portant work of the great Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose influence three years before had been stamped so 
strongly on the Scottish Prayer Book, bears Laud’s arms 
on front and back of its binding, and may once have been 
in his own library. 


XV U* 


A DIRECTORY for the Publique Worship of God, throughout 
/ \ theThree Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Together 
JL \. with an Ordinance of Parliament for the taking away of the Book 
of Common-Prayer... London: Tyler, Fifield, Smith and Field, 

1644 [1645]. 

For the second time in its not quite century-old history, 
the Book of Common Prayer was abolished, this time by 
the Long Parliament on January 3,1645. A“Dircctory,” 
drawn up by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, was 
established which should take its place. It consisted of pro¬ 
hibitions, directions, and the like.Thus, concerning burial 
of the dead, that duty must be performed “without any cer¬ 
emony,^”though“any civill respects or differences”were not 
prohibited which might be“suitable to the ranke and con¬ 
dition of the party deceased whiles he was living.” 

With tills copy of the“Directory”is bound a parliamen¬ 
tary ordinance of April 6, the same year, decrying the ac¬ 
tions of those who on the Lord’s day should “use, exercise, 
keep, maintain, or be present at any Wrestlings, Shoot¬ 
ings, Bowling, Ringing of Bells for pleasure or pastime,” 
and the like. Five shillings was the forefeit for each offence, 
while those who without reasonable cause should“travell, 
carry Burthens, or do any worldly labours” on that day 
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JR I* 386 


(< The Lords and Com* 
mons...taking into serious 
consideration the manifold 
inconveniences that have 
arisen by the Book of 
Commcn'Prayer...do 
judge it necessary that 
the said Book of Common' 
Prayer be abolished 


forefeited ten. Likewise there should be an end to“all and 
singular May-poles.” But all was not lost. Still there might 
be “dressing of Meat in private Families”on the Lord’s 
day, and “the crying or selling Milke” before nine or after 
four in the winter, or before eight and after five in the 
summer. 


4 C XVI 


CHARLES II 
(1630-1685) 

JRP 443 


“August 17th, 1662 
[Lord*s Hay]. Up very 
curly, this being the last 
Sunday that the Pres' 
by terians are to preach, 
unless they read the new 
Common Prayer and re' 
flounce flic Covenant/ 9 
Pcpys* Diary 


T HE Book of Common-Prayer and Administration of the Sac¬ 
raments,and Other Rites & Ceremonies of the Church,According 
to the Use of the Church of England, Together with the Psalter 
or Psalms of David... London: His Majesty’s Printers, 1662. 

The year 1660 brought Charles II to the throne and the 
Book of Common Prayer again into good grace; the long 
discarded words were heard once more in the House of 
Lords, on the occasion of a thanksgiving on May 10th. 
But despite a king who had “declared a liberty to tender 
consciences,”there were differences between Presbyterian 
divines and Church of England bishops to be resolved 
before the Prayer Book was to be presented in a revised 
form sanctioned by Lords, Commons, and King. The 
great Savoy Conference, composed in the main of such 
bishops and divines, was to convene; and subsequently 
some six-hundred alterations, not on the whole impor¬ 
tant, were to be made in the Book.Then, on May 19,1662, 
Charles gave his royal assent.With new Preface and Act 
of Uniformity the Book was published, certain copies, 
known as the Sealed Books, being examined and certified 
by Commissioners and exemplified under the Great Seal. 
These were to go to the deans and chapters of every cathe¬ 
dral or collegiate church; to the Courts at Westminster; 
and to the Tower of London, there to be preserved for¬ 
ever. 
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The Table? 

50 Of bothkyndes. 

51 Of Chriftes one oblation. 

32 Of thcmariagcofPri eftes. 

33 Of excommunicate perfons, 

34 Of traditions of the Churche* 

35 Of Homilies. 

Of conlecration ofMinifters* 

37 Of ciuill Magistrates, 

38 Of chriftian mens goods, 

39 Of a chriftian mans othe, 

4° Qf the ratification. 


^Imprinted at Lon- 

don in Ponies Churchyard* 

Richarde Iugge and Iohn CawoodL 

Printers to the Ogeenes 
Maieitie,in Anno 
Domini. 15 71, 



# Cum priuilegio Regia* maieftatis. 




£ jL s ~ r / 7 r ^ CT..vrt^>- 

■*,<**44 • aufhf- ~ 

- f = w'illi<im _ 

#Ma4 vi& * 



plate 5. Page from the “Thirty Nine Articles” showing signatures of 
Robert Cotton and William Camden, 1571 (Item vi). 



Venlt e,exult e- 
mm Domino, 

Pfal. 


Morning Prayer* 


Then {hall be (aid,or Tung this Pfalm following: Except oti 
Eafter day, upon which another Anthem is appointed: and 
on the Nineteenth day of every month it is not to beread 
here, but in the ordinary courfe of thePlalms. 

Come, let us ling unto tbe£o?D:let 
us beartilp tejopce In tbeftrengtb 
of ourfalbation* 

%zt us tome before |ns pretence 
bottb tbanfcfgibing x and fljebo our 
felbes giab in bim bottb i&falms* 

SFo i ttyUxsib is a great <&od: and 
a great Bing adobe all gods* 
gin \)is band are all tbe comers of tfje eartb x andtbe 
ftrengtb of tbe {nils is bis aifo» 

Kty feats Ins, and be made it: and bis jjandsp?e* 
pared tfje dzpland* 

g> come, let usboo2fbip,anb fall doton tandfeneelbe* 
foje tbe &o?b our falter* 

IFo? |je is tbe Honour dSod: and toe are tbe people 
of bis pasture, and tbe tyeepof bis band* 

£0 dap if pe boil! $tw teboice, harden not pour 
t as in 



fafcomr booms* 

5 Four tp pears long boas 3 g* 
on, and faid 1 tt is a people #at dO!) 


not enter into mp ret* 
moiv be to tpe 5Fat jier, i 
l^oipddboft; 

3 ls it boas intbe beginning, 
bet boo^ldboitboutend* 


Then 


PLATE 6. Page from the 1662 edition of the Book of Common Prayer (Item xvi). 



For the next two hundred and ninety-one years, the 
Book of Common Prayer according to the use of the 
Church of England has remained virtually unaltered. 

XVII 

I LYFR Gweddi Gyjfredin, a Gweinidogaeth y Sacrammtau ... 
Llundain: gan S. Dover, tros Edward Ffowks, a 
^ Phetr Bodvel, 1664. 

The Prayer Book was first translated into the Welsh 
tongue in 1567. Following the Restoration of Charles II, 
the Act of Uniformity ofMay 19, i662,wliich sanctioned 
and enforced the use of the revised Prayer Book, pro¬ 
vided that the Bishops of Hereford, St. David’s, St. Asaph, 
Bangor and Llandaff were to take order for a true and ex¬ 
act translation of the Book into Welsh before May 1,1665. 


XVIII ]•** 

T HE Book of Common Prayer ... [London) In the Savoy, 
by the Assigns of John Bill and Christopher 
Barker, 1672. 

From at least the time of Henry VII to that of Queen 
Anne, there was practiced the religious ceremony of heal¬ 
ing by royal touch. Tradition had it that the Kings of 
England, and of France, too, possessed the power, derived 
from Edward the Confessor,thus to cure the disease known 
as the King’s Evil. Though never formally sanctioned by 
the Church, the service, designated as “At the Healing,” 
was printed in some prayer books in the reign of Charles I 
and until the year 1719. 

In this beautifully bound volume of the time of Charles II, 
the leaf bearing thc“At the Healing”service has been in¬ 
serted between the end of the Prayer Book proper and 
the beginning of the Psalter. This copy (like the one in the 


A Welsh Translation 

JRP 24I 


“For the souls health 
of the Flocks.. .within 
Wales,That the Book 
hereunto annexed be truly 
and exactly Translated 
into the British or 
Welsh tongue...” 


JRP 27 


“Tlioy shall lay their 
hands on the Sick, & 
they shall recover.” 


JAMES II 
(l633-I70l) 

J R1> 37 

“Being the Day on 
which his Majesty began 
his Happy Reign.” 


WILLIAM & MARY 

(1650-1702) 

(1662-1694) 

JRP 77 

“Most heartily we 
beseech thee with thy fa' 
votir to behold our most 
gracious Sovereign Lord 
King william... to 
bless Catherine the Queen 
Dowager, her Royal 
Highness the Princess 
Ann of Denmark, and 
all the Royal Family.” 


British Museum) lacks the title-page; and here the imprint 
has been supplied from the title-page of the accompany¬ 
ing Psalter. 

Xix J* 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... London: Charles Bill, 
Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, 1687. 

The text of this handsome folio with engraved 
frontispiece is that of the 1662 edition, to which James II 
has authorized the addition of two prayers: one, a“Prayer 
with Fasting” to be used on January 30, the day of the 
martyrdom of Charles I; the other, a“Prayer withThanks- 
giving”to be used on February 6, the day on which James 
himself began' ‘ his Happy Reign.” 

A sign of the times, perhaps, is the fact that the printer, 
Henry Hills, whose name appears on the title-page, origi¬ 
nally printer to Oliver Cromwell, was now royal printer 
to James, and late in life turned Papist. 

XX J* 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... London: Charles Bill 
and the Executrix of Thomas Newcomb, 1695. 
This volume, published in 1695, contains many 
illustrations by the Dutch engraver Peter Paul Bouche. 
Crudely and brightly hand-colored, they include frontis¬ 
piece portraits of William and Mary. To the usual Bibli¬ 
cal scenes have been added, opposite the appropriate pray¬ 
ers of thanksgiving or fasting, such depictions as “The 
Powder Plot, Novemb r 5,’’and “K. Charles I Murthered.” 

Although Queen Mary’s portrait appears in the frontis¬ 
piece,it may be noted that she had died the year before this 
little book was published, and her name is not included in 
the Order for Morning Prayer or elsewhere in the text. 
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*C XXI ]* 

T HE Booh of Common Prayer... London: Engraved & 
sold by John Sturt, 1717. 

Each page of text and illustration in this delicate, 
small book was engraved on silver. John Sturt,a craftsman 
of considerable experience in the illustration of religious 
books, held forth (according to the title-page) in Golden- 
Lion-Court in Aldersgate Street. This one painstaking 
task “was began Apr. 6,1714,’’occupying its engraver for 
three years. The frontispiece is a portrait of Queen Anne 
who died four months after the work was started. 


XXII 

T HE Book of Common Prayer.. .London: Engraved & 
sold by John Sturt, 1717. 

With wider margins and red rules, and with some 
extension of the text, this edition is engraved, for the most 
part, from the same plates as that which bore the portrait 
of Queen Anne. Here, however, is a portrait of George I, 
within the outlines of which, in remarkably small script, 
are engraved the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, prayers for the Royal Family, and the Twen¬ 
ty-First Psalm. 


4 C XXIII 1 * 

T HE Book of Common Prayer ... London: Thomas Bas¬ 
ket* and Assigns of Robert Baskett, 1751. 

Many an edition of Book of Common Prayer or 
Bible in the eighteenth century bore on its title-page the 
name of Baskett: John, King’s printer of “Vinegar Bible” 
fame, and later his sons Thomas and Robert. To Thomas 
goes credit for, among other editions, the folio of 1751, 
with its engraved frontispiece of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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THE XVIIITH 
CENTURY 

JRP 39 

“The eri grav’d 
Common Prayer Book by 
J. Sturt was began 
Apr. 6,1714 ” 


jrp 31 


JRP439 


JRP 28 


THE XIXTII & 
XXTII CENTURIES 

The Victoria 
Prayer Book 
jrp 75 


The Prayer Book of 
Kino Edward vn 
jrp 64 


TIIE CORONATION 
SERVICE 

JRP 434 


4 [ XXIV 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... Cambridge: John Bas- 
kerville, 1760. 

The skill of England’s master type-founder and 
printer John Baskerville, and the craftsmanship of an Ed¬ 
wards of Halifax, binder, lend this Prayer Book of 1760 
a double beauty. A painting decorates the fore-edge. 


**[ xxv n* 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... London: William Pick¬ 
ering, 1844- 

The alliance of William Pickering, publisher, and 
Charles Whittingham of the Chiswick Press was produc¬ 
tive of most beautiful and distinguished reproductions of 
important old editions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Some plain, some highly ornamented, they were pub¬ 
lished in 1844, in the reign of Victoria. As a supplemental 
volume there appeared that same year the edition known 
as “The Victoria Book of Common Prayer,” printed in 
large Old English type, with red rubrics. 


XXVI 1 * 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... Colophon, Campden: 
Essex House Press, 1903. 

This folio edition is rubricated throughout, elab¬ 
orately embellished with woodcuts, and bound in heavy 
oak boards and leather, with leather and iron clasps. 


XXVII ]* 


T HE Form of Prayers and Services used in Westminster-Abby 
at the Coronation of the Kings and Queens of England. With 
an Account of the Procession from the Palace to the Abby. Lon¬ 
don : for Randal Taylor, 1689. 
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PLATii 7. Title page of the “Victoria Book of Common Prayer,” 1844 (Item xxv). 




































































plate 8. A .Book of Common Prayer ancl Bible of 1641, in binding embroidered by the Sisters 
of the Religious House at Little Gidding, in the time of Charles 1 (Item xli). 












The oldest of all existing Coronation rituals dates from 
the eighth century. Most important, however, is the Cor¬ 
onation Service of 1307—one that still was in use until the 
Reformation and, with the Communion substituted for 
the Latin Mass, was used for the Coronation of James I. 
Considerable alteration has gone on, but since the Service 
for the Coronation of William and Mary in 1689, the 
changes have not been of an essential nature. 

XXVIII 

T HE Book of Common Prayer ... Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1828. 

An inscription on a fly leaf, signed in July 1942 by 
the Right Reverend Paul dc Labillierc,Dean ofWestmin- 
ster, testifies that:“This Prayer Book which was used in 
Westminster Abbey at the Coronation of King William 
IV on Thursday, Sept. 8,1831, was presented by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to Lord Rothschild to be 
sold on behalf of the Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and 
St John Fund.” 

An imprint date preceding the date of the Coronation 
by three years, and a slight difference in the fading of 
the leaves on which the name of William appears, sug¬ 
gest that new leaves were inserted in a Prayer Book of 
the previous reign. 

4 C XXIX D* 

T HE Book of Common Prayer ... Oxford: The Univer¬ 
sity Press 1 1902]. 

This small Prayer Book commemorative of the 
Coronation of Edward VII, contains photographs of Ed¬ 
ward and Queen Alexandra. Bound in are“The Form & 
Order of Their Majesties’ Coronation”and the Hymnal. 
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“Then the Arch'Bishop 
putteth the Scepter in 
her Right Hand, and a 
Rod of Gold in her Left 
Hand...” 


At the Carnation of 
King William iv 
jrp 24 


To Commemorate the Cor' 
citation of Edward vn 
jri> 15 


Ti? Commemorate 
the Coronation of 
Elizabeth n 
JRP 487 


To Commemorate 
the Coronation of 
Elizabeth 11 
jrp 488 


AMERICAN 
PRAYER BOOKS 

Benjamin 
Franklin’s 
Prayer Book 
jrp 97 


XXX 

T HE Book of Common Prayer. . . Cambridge: The Uni¬ 
versity Press [1953]. 

With a portrait in color of the Queen, this com¬ 
memorative issue of the Prayer Book contains also,“The 
Form and Order of the Service... and the Ceremonies... 
in the Coronation of her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II,” as 
well as “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 

4 C XXXI J* 

T HE Book of Common Prayer.. . Oxford: The Univer¬ 
sity Press [1953]. 

Slightly larger than the Cambridge edition, this 
volume, with a portrait of the Queen in color, contains the 
Hymnal, but not the Order of the Coronation Service. 

+[ XXXII 

A BRIDGEMENT of the Book of Common Prayer... Accor d- 
L \ mg to the Use of the Church of England... London: 1773. 
X jL Two less likely editors of the Book of Common 
Prayer than Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord Le Despencer, 
and his congenial American friend and house guest, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, would be difficult to find. 

Lord Le Despencer, turned elderly and respectable, had 
launched in 1772 upon an abridgment of the Anglican 
Prayer Book, calling on the slightly less elderly Franklin 
to help him with the Catechism and the “reading and 
singing psalms.” Franklin’s response was whole-hearted. 
Out came all of the Catechism except that part relating to 
“your duty to God,” and “your duty to your neighbor,” 
and the Lord’s Prayer; for, says Franklin’s Preface,“the 
Catechism,taken altogether,is not so well adapted to the 
capacities of children as might be wished.” 
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The elder of these two pious worldlings worked upon 
the Liturgy, and Franklin himself wrote the Preface. De¬ 
claring the sincerity of their intentions, he presents their 
case for having shortened the Book of Common Prayer 
by half: the hope of procuring a more general attendance 
of those who are pious, but whose minds wander; the aged 
and infirm who cannot remain for hours in a cold church; 
and “the younger sort.” To this end, such items as the Ni- 
cene and Athanasian Creeds were omitted. 

In England the Abridgment seems not to have been 
taken seriously, and Franklin’s supposition that the bulk 
became waste paper is probably correct, for copies known 
to exist now are rare. 

A note attached to this copy, in the autograph of Lord 
Le Despencer, to Lord Camden, indicates that the omis¬ 
sion of the Ten Commandments was an inadvertent error, 
they having“unnacountably forgot to be printed.” 

4 [ XXXIII 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... as Revised and Proposed to the 
Use of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at a Convention of the 
said Church ... Held in Philadelphia,from September 27th to 
October 7th, 178s. Philadelphia: by Hall and Sellers, 1786. 

Following the Declaration of Independence, various 
churches in the colonies had altered the prayers in their 
Anglican prayer books to be“accommodated to the change 
of affairs,” whereas those still loyal to the Crown made no 
change. At the end of the war steps were taken towards 
a unified Church and toward necessary alteration of the 
Book of Common Prayer. In New England, only such 
changes were made as were politically necessary. A “gen¬ 
eral Convention,” however, representing New York, 
Ncwjcrscy, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland,Virginia 
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“Though we have 
shortened it, we have net 
presumed to alter a word 
in the remaining Text ; 
not even to substitute 
who for which in 
the Lord f s Prayer 


The Proposed 
Prayer Book 
jrp 470 

“It hath here also been 
considered as conducive 
to godliness, that there 
should be two annual 
solemn days of prayer 
and thanksgiving to AP 
mighty God set apart; 
viz. the fourth Day of 
July... and the first 
Thursday of November .' 7 


and South Carolina, met in Philadelphia in 1785 and ill-ad— 
visedly proposed and published a“revision”with changes 
and omissions of such drastic nature as among other tilings 
the deletion of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. The 
Proposed Book proved unwelcome to clergy and laity, 
even its suggestion of a prayer for the Fourth ofjuly being 
taken exception to. Its use was brief and not general. 

This copy is encased in a beautiful contemporary bind¬ 
ing of red morocco. 

(It may be noted that the present collection contains, 
though not included among the books exhibited, various 
convention reports, the King’s Chapel Prayer Book of 
1785, and other such items as are representative of the 
early ramifications in the history of the American Prayer 
Book.) 

4 C XXXIV 3* 

Tk proposed ^ I *HE Book of Common Prayer ...as Revised and Proposed to the 

Bwl 'j i Rp f 47i I Use of the Protestant Episcopal Church _London: rc- 

printed for J. Debrett, 1789. 

The Proposed Prayer Book was reprinted in London, 
in 1789, in an edition of fifty copies, probably for the use 
of the Anglican bishops in convocation.This is one of the 
very rare existing copies. 

xxxv 

The First American ^ I *HE Book of Common Prayer... According to the Use of the 
1>r, j up 475 I Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

JL Philadelphia: Hall and Sellers, 1790. 

The First American Book of Common Prayer was set 
forth and ratified by a Convention of Bishops, Clergy, 
and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, meeting in Philadelphia in October 
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1789. Only the most necessary changes were made, chiefly 
those required by local circumstances; for, as the Preface 
states,“This Church is far from intending to depart from 
the Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, 
discipline or worship.” The “Proposed Book”had little in¬ 
fluence on the result. 

The Preface to the First American Prayer Book sets 
forth in statesman-like manner the relation of the Ameri¬ 
can to the Anglican Church. A masterful document, in¬ 
deed, it is still included in the Prayer Book today. 

4 C XXXVI n* 

T HE Book of Common Prayer.. .According to t he Use of the 
Church of England... London: C. Buckton, 1787. 
Portions of the Anglican Book of Common Pray¬ 
er had been translated into the Mohawk language as early 
as 1715 and printed in New York. A reprint and other edi¬ 
tions followed in the ’6o’s and, after the Mohawks had re¬ 
tired to Canada, in the ’So’s.This edition of 1787, produced 
under the direction of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, with the British government assuming all 
expenses, has both English and Mohawk title-pages. The 
text is in both languages. The Preface was written by the 
Reverend Charles Inglis, Rectorof Trinity Church in New 
York, and the appended Gospel according to St. Mark was 
translated by the famous Mohawk, Joseph Brant. 


XXXVII 3* 

K A Bake O Ka Pule Ana A Me Ka Hooko Ana Ina Kauoha 
Hemolele... Honolulu: Polynesian Book and Job 
k Print, 1862. 

On November 9,1862, there was published in the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands an edition of the Book of Common Prayer 
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“It is a most invalid 
able part of that blessed 
‘liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free—that 
in His worship, different 
forms and usages may 
without offence be al' 
lowed.” 


TRANSLATIONS 
INTO WESTERN 
TONGUES 

A Mohawk 
Prayer Booh 
JRP 5ID 

“It will afford pleasure 
to those faithful Indians 
to know that His present 
Majesty was pleased to CX' 
press much satisfaction... 
that a copy... was ready 
for the press.” 


An Hawaiian 
Prayer Book 
jrp 42 


translated into the native language by King Kamehameha 
IV. The King had already begun his pious work when, 
with his wife Emma, he adopted the religion of the Church 
of England. 

4 C XXXVIII u* 

An Eskimo I'AORTIONS of the Book of Common Prayer., for the Use of 
P 51 a M the Eskimo °f Hudson’s Bay. By the Rev. E. J. Peck , Mission- 
JL ary of the Church Missionary Society. London: Society for 

Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1881. 

Edmund James Peck had come to the Eskimo people 
of Hudson’s Bay as a young sailor in 1876. Earnestly de¬ 
sirous of undertaking the roughest mission field, he was 
ordained. His translation of parts of the Scripture was the 
first publication in the Eskimo language in which syllabic 
characters were used. In 18 81 his translation of the Prayer 
Book, also in syllabic characters, appeared. 


MODERN EDITIONS 

The Standard 
Edition of 1928 
jrp 74 


4 C XXXIX 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... According to the Use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church... Printed for the Commission, 
1928 [Colophon, Boston: D. B. Updike, 1930]. 
Of the beautiful edition printed by the master typog¬ 
rapher, D. B. Updike, at the Merrymount Press, a Stand¬ 
ard Copy (one of five copies on vellum) is maintained by 
the Custodian of the Standard Book of Common Prayer. 
This volume numbers among the five-hundred copies 
printed on handmade paper. The edition was made pos¬ 
sible by J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Throughout the years since the First American Book 
of Common Prayer, the Prayer Book has been re-edited 
as occasion required. This of 1928 is the eighth of the 
Standard Editions. 
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4 C XL 

T HE Book of Common Prayer... Greenwich, Connecti¬ 
cut: The Seabury Press, 1952. 

In 1952 a facsimile printing of the Updike edition 
was made,reduced in size. Seventy-five hundred are bound 
in red cloth, seven hundred and fifty in red Morocco, and 
fifty-five (of which this volume is No. 55) in red Turkey 
Morocco, hand-bound and hand-tooled. The collector of 
the books listed in these pages was instrumental in mak¬ 
ing possible the production of this edition—one of the 
first chancel-sized editions of the Book of Common Pray¬ 
er in which the rubrics are printed in red. 

4 [ XLI 

A GROUP of early Prayer Books, Psalters, & Bibles 
in needlework bindings. 

l The bindings of the eight small volumes in this 
group are the work of affectionate contemporary fingers, 
as, for example, in the Book of Common Prayer of 1641, 
the cover of which was embroidered by the Sisters of the 
Religious House at Little Gidding, in Northamptonshire. 

4 f XLII d* 

A GROUP of fine Prayer Book Bindings of the xviith 
and xviiith Centuries. 

l Among the splendid Contemporary Bindings 
which give these copies of the Book of Common Prayer 
their special interest, is one bearing the arms of Charles I. 
Another shows the Sacred Monogram inlaid with red and 
green and the arms of Greenwich Hospital. 


The Seabury 
Press Edition 
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THEOLOGY LI3RARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery has been 
generous in inviting me to exhibit my collection of Books of Com¬ 
mon Prayer at its Coronation celebration.The Library’s collection 
of Books of Common Prayer, while containing about the same 
number of volumes as mine, has a far fner representation in any 
category, many of the books being irreplaceable and prohibitive 
in cost to present-day collectors. 

If my collection has any distinction, it is due to the assistance 
which I have received from the staff of the Library, and I owe a 
special debt to Mr. Robert O. Schad, Curator of Rare Books, 
Mr. Leslie E. Bliss, Librarian, Mr. Carey Bliss, Mr. William 
A. Parish, and Miss Dorothy Bowen who has prepared this 
catalogue. Mr. D. F. Bogardus, Chief Binder at the Library, 
with his skill and knowledge has done much to add another pos¬ 
sible three hundred years to the life of many of the books. Mr. 
Trevor H. Aston of Corpus Christi College, Oxford has also 
helped me. 

My association with the staff of the Library in the pursuit 
of additions has swelled my collection to some four hundred Books 
of Common Prayer and related volumes, and has kept me in an 
abject state of poverty for the last few years. 

JAMES R. PAGE 
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